THE  FOUR GEORGES
Nevertheless, when Guelph succeeded Stuart much
of the old England of the sixteenth and seventeenth
centuries still survived, and the subjects of George I lived
rather in the manner of those of James I than in that
of their descendants under George IV. The inns, for
example, had not yet begun to change their character.
There were no bars, no set dinners, and no dining-
rooms, for these innovations did not come until the reign
of George III. Travellers of any social distinction ordered
what they liked, or rather what the house could supply,
in their own rooms, which had names, such as "Blenheim"
or "Rose", not numbers as to-day. Moreover, no charge
was made for the use of the room, as the landlord reckoned
to recoup himself out of the food and drink consumed,
and the stabling. Poorer people, such as those who
travelled in the carrier's wagon, gravitated towards the
kitchen. What the latter was like may be gathered from
the opening paragraph of Smollett's Sir Lancelot Greaves:
"It was on the great northern road from York to
London, about the beginning of October, and about
the hour of eight in the evening, that four travellers
were, by a violent shower of rain, driven for shelter
into a little public-house on the side of the highway,
distinguished by a sign which was said to exhibit the
figure of a black lion. The kitchen, in which they
were assembled, was the only room for entertainment
in the house, paved with red bricks, remarkably clean,
furnished with three or four Windsor chairs, adorned
with shining plates of pewter, and copper saucepans
nicely scoured, that even dazzled the eyes of the
beholder; while a cheerful fire of sea-coal blazed in
the chimney."